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The secret of a satisfying life is to have grown and learned. One of the best ways we do that 
is through travel—to celebrate milestones such as a wedding or anniversary, give ourselves 
a break from routine or reconnect with friends and family. My wife, Gail, and I enjoyed cel¬ 
ebrating my sons college graduation in Oregon in June. Travel also teaches us. We encoun¬ 
ter other cultures, learn about the past or acquire fresh insights. This summer, the Colleges 
men's basketball team competed in the Czech Republic; our College Chorale and Jazz Band 
absorbed Brazil s vibrant culture as they performed and took in the sights of beautiful Rio de 
Janeiro; and members of our social work and biology faculty helped students, staff members 
and friends of the College learn about the challenges of orphaned children in Vietnam. (You 
can read about some of these travels on page 4.) Less exotically, I visited Fort Ticonderoga 
in upstate New York to help prepare a lecture for my new course this fall, "Peace and War in 
a Global World." I look very much forward to returning to the classroom and working with 
students. 

Travel also puts the familiar in a new light. Vacationing in Vermont this summer, I bought 
books at a library sale from a Vietnam veteran and former high school teacher from Philadel¬ 
phia. He said he often sent students to Elizabethtown College because of our reputation for 
nurturing learning in a supportive community: "I told them you take care of people." 

Travel can be inward, as well. Thoreau wrote that he had traveled a great deal in Concord. 
Here at Elizabethtown College, within just a few hundred yards of The Dell, our near-record¬ 
breaking class of 543 first-year students will learn about world literature, scientific discoveries 
and talents that they do not yet know they possess. The best college educations are journeys 
of discovery. Young people learn that they can be leaders and solve difficult problems. And 
that, by serving others, they and those who are served reap great benefits. 

May your travels, outward or inward, teach you much. 
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LIVES OF 

SERVICE 


AMY HUCK '85 _ 

SHARES HEALTHY DOSE 
OF MOTIVATION 



When Amy (Straub) Huck ’85 transferred 
to Elizabethtown College from Penn State’s 
main campus in the fall of 1982, she hoped 
to join the women’s basketball team and 
play for then-coach, Yvonne “Yonnie” 
Kauffman. However, she soon realized a 
medical condition wouldn’t allow it. True 
to her life philosophy, she took it in stride. 

“I decided that, although I couldn’t be 
the best person ON the team, I could still 
be the best person FOR the team,” said 
Huck, who accepted the team manager 
role. To this day, she’s committed to Blue 
Jay athletics. In April 2013, she planned, 
coordinated, scripted and emceed the 
scholar-athlete awards ceremony. 

Huck earned a bachelor’s degree 
in finance and led successful careers in 
marketing and finance at Highmark and 
its subsidiaries; she retired in 2011. It was 
in her years in healthcare that she found 
her true service calling. A self-described 
“professional volunteer with a passion for 
patient advocacy,” she served as the past 
(and youngest) president and ambassador 
to the Juvenile Diabetes Research Founda¬ 
tion International—cause that is particu¬ 
larly close to her heart. 

Huck, who has had insulin-dependant 


type 1 juvenile-onset diabetes for more 
than 40 years, understands the expense of 
healthcare and is a strong patient advocate 
and tireless promoter of patient responsi¬ 
bility. She also is a member of a patient ad¬ 
visory board at Milton S. Hershey Medical 
Center where she developed the “Diabetes 
Playbook,” a resource for young people 
who are negotiating lives with diabetes. 
Also, Huck is an executive board member 
of Pinnacle Health Auxiliary where she 
runs special events including the “Tea for 
Mammograms,” the mammogram voucher 
program and an annual fashion show 
to raise funds for breast cancer research 
and treatment. Under her leadership, the 
Auxiliary has raised more than $100,000. 
She aspires to, one day, become president 
of PinnacleHealth Auxiliary—and maybe 
even of the world as she once thought as a 
child. 

“I thought volunteering meant being 
president of the world. I already had 
service in my heart,” said Huck, whose 
grandmother instilled in her, at an early 
age, the value of giving back to society. 

Her deep commitment to patient 
responsibility is a result of her own health 
challenges—in addition to managing dia¬ 


betes, Huck was diagnosed with cancer in 
2007. She characterizes her three years of 
treatment as “a fog which I came out of in 
2010 .” 

“I created my own personal patient 
record, taking responsibility for my own 
health and well-being,” she said, adding 
that she encourages everyone to do the 
same. “If you don’t advocate for yourself, 
no one else will.” 

Cancer-free for more than five years 
now, Huck’s energy and enthusiasm is in¬ 
fectious as ever. In May 2013, she showed 
up, at as a guest judge for the ’80s-themed 
Mr. E-town contest, decked out in retro 
attire, complete with red leather pants and 
a single white-sequined Michael Jack- 
son glove. She hooted and hollered and 
cheered on the contestants, much like she 
did along the sidelines of the basketball 
court decades earlier. 

Some things—and people—never 
change. 


Do you know someone—student, staff 
or faculty member, an alum from the 
College who is living a life of service? 
Perhaps it's you! We would love to 
hear your story. Please submit ideas to 
magazine@etown.edu. 
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LETTER 
FROM THE 
EDITOR 

Reflections. Trans¬ 
formations. New 
beginnings. While 
the four feature 

stories in this issue were not intended 
to be linked, during editing I noticed 
a thread. We see the transformation 
of a campus focal point: Lake Placida. 
Through the eyes of neighbors we 
witness the growth of our sprawl¬ 
ing College campus. We take a look 
back—and forward—at our long-run¬ 
ning continuing education program, 
which hit a new milestone. And, as our 
cover story shows, while learning about 
the transformation of a culture, stu¬ 
dents dug up relics from the past that, 
indeed, will help guide their future. 

This common thread of transform¬ 
ing, reflecting and looking forward 
could not be more fitting for an issue 
that is the first under new edito¬ 
rial leadership. While not new to the 
College—I became a Blue Jay in 
August 2010—I am pleased to be the 
new editor of Elizabethtown. I wanted 
to share this change with you, our loyal 
readers, and invite you to be part of 
the conversation—our online version 
allows you to comment on articles and 
share stories with your friends and 
family via Facebook and Twitter. View 
at www.etown.edu/ magazine. 

You are part of the Elizabethtown 
story. Send us news of your profession¬ 
al accomplishments and life milestones. 
And, of course, I welcome your story 
ideas, suggestions and feedback on this 
and past issues. You can reach me at 
magazine@etown.edu or on Twitter - 
@donnatalarico. 


Happy reading, 

Donna Talarico 

Editor, Elizabethtown 

Director, Integrated Communications 


Business students 

STUDENTS TAKE FIRST PLACE IN 


Six Elizabethtown College students, 
accompanied by Emma H. Neuhauser, 
attended and competed in RISE 13 at the 
University of Dayton (Ohio) in April 2013. 
RISE (Redefining Investment Strategy 
Education), is the largest and longest run¬ 
ning student investment conference in the 
world. 

Elizabethtown’s student-managed 
Trostle Investment Portfolio took first place 
in the Core category out of more than 200 
programs, nationwide, including Harvard 
University, Standford University and NYU. 
The portfolio is advised by Neuhauser and 
Randolph Trostle, associate professor of 
business emeritus. 


HOT OFF THE PRESS: E 

© E-town NOW 

News from Elizabethtown College 
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E-town NOW, a new online news outlet, 
regularly publishes relevant and timely 
news, feature and multimedia stories about 
Elizabethtown College. Original content 
is published almost daily in a variety of 
formats and categories during the regular 
academic year and less frequently during 
the summer months. The website also fea¬ 
tures regular round-ups of articles, pub¬ 
lished elsewhere, that quote, feature or were 
written by Elizabethtown personalities. 

E-town NOW is an interactive storytell¬ 
ing venue, in essence, the College’s own 
media outlet. 


'RISE' to the top 

INVESTMENT COMPETITION 



From left to right: Min Tun '13, Brian Verdelli '13, 
Caitlin Setlock '13, Neuhauser, Ly Phan '13, John A. 
"Austin" Good '14 and Justin T. Wissler '13 


-TOWN NOW DEBUTS 

E-town NOW encourages user 
interaction through commenting and 
social sharing, since news, today, is about 
conversations. The website provides links 
to other outlets for E-town news, including 
the Etownian, the alumni website, athletics 
website, the College events calendar, social 
media outlets and, of course, Elizabethtown 
magazine. 

Experience the new website at 
etown.edu/ now. 


Corrections and Clarifications: Spring 2013 
We apologize for the following oversights: 

» In "Schock Memorial Fund Endowed," the 
Clarence Schock Foundation was mistakenly 
referred to as Clarence Schock Memorial 
Scholarship Fund. 

» In "Mentoring throughout the Years," Joseph 
Harriger's last name was misspelled in two places. 
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GLOBAL IMPACT: 

STUDENTS SING AND SERVE ABROAD 


Children, desperate for love and compassion and hungry for music, were given food and living supplies and 
were able to quench their musical desires this summer. Traveling to Vietnam and Brazil, E-town College students, 
faculty and staff members participated in service trips—impacting the world through music and hope. 


Vietnam 

“When you reach across the world, the 
world becomes a bit smaller,” said Dr. 
Peggy McFarland, who led the College’s 
fourth, three-week trip to Vietnam. This 
year, students and community members 
raised more than $30,000 toward supplies 
for Brittany’s Hope—a foundation that 
supports orphanages and underserved 
children throughout the world. 

The group traveled across north, south 
and central Vietnam, visiting orphanages 
providing supplies and interacting with the 
children. 

“We connected with the kids so 
quickly—even if we were there for a day 
and couldn’t speak the language. A smile 
or touch was enough,” said Bethany Pan- 
chak T4, an occupational therapy major. 

Liz Braungard ’86, executive director 
in the Office of Marketing and Communi¬ 
cations, joined with students on a trip she 
described as a “transformative experience.” 

“I never expected to connect so quickly 
to the students, but you can’t go through a 
trip like this and not stay close to those you 
experience it with. It’s a powerful common 
connector,” she said. 

The department hosts the Vietnam 
trip every two years and continues to work 
closely with Brittany’s Hope. 


their passion for music 
with Brazilians through 
performances and ser¬ 
vice work. 

“Performing was so 
rewarding. We saw how 
appreciative they were 
for hearing the music,” 
said Brian Booker T3. 

Not only did the students prepare 
traditional Brazilian pieces, they created a 
cross-cultural experience by playing Ameri¬ 
can jazz standards. After one concert, Jazz 
Band director Grant Moore recollected a 
Brazilian man approached him to say, “You 
made a lover of jazz out of me tonight.” 

In addition to performances, students 
donated a trumpet to Nucleos Estaduais de 
Orquestras Juvenis e Infantis da Bahia—a 
music program for disadvantaged chil¬ 
dren— and an electronic piano to the Jose 
Carvalho Foundation—a school for under¬ 
served youth. Astounded by the effect the 
trip had upon him Booker said, “It wasn’t 
until Brazil that I fully understood [the Col¬ 
lege motto] ‘Educate for Service’.” 

In addition to the summer service trips, 
other students, faculty and staff members 
became a “bigger part of the world” this 
summer as they traveled to China, the 
Czech Republic and Denmark this summer. 


It wasn’t until 
Brazil that I fully 
understood 

‘Educate •> * 
for Service 5 . 


Brazil 

The College’s Concert Choir and Jazz 
Band traveled for the first time to Salvador, 
Brazil—a trip 15 years in the making. Dr. 
Matthew Fritz, director of the Concert 
Choir, remembers one of his professors 
telling him that if he ever had the op¬ 
portunity to take an ensemble to Brazil, 
he should do it. “He planted a seed in my 
head, and I never forgot,” said Fritz. 

During the week-long trip, Colegio 
Anchieta hosted the students as they shared 




READ MORE etown.edu/magazine 
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Advancements at E-town: 

Learning, Collaboration Spaces Renovated 


Media Makeover 

Steinman Center’s new converged media 
center is a space built for collaboration and 
created through collaboration. Two years 
ago, the College embarked on extensive 
renovations to create a space that promoted 
interaction between the student media out¬ 
lets. During the 2011-2012 Winter Break, 
the radio station relocated to a more visible 
location, and a colorful student lounge with 
new furniture was added. 

Since the project began, students, 

faculty and staff 
members have 
influenced every 
aspect of the 
process, from plan¬ 
ning to the actual 
renovations. Mar¬ 
shal Craft Associ¬ 
ates created designs based on input from 
student media representatives and commu¬ 
nications faculty members. Throughout the 
summer, 10 engineering students worked 
with Facilities Management and Helm 
Construction to complete the changes, and 
communications students Graham 
Lenker T5 and Ryan Carson T5 were 
assigned to Steinman to rewire and set up 
equipment underserved. 

The new open floor plan includes 
relocated and updated editing suites, the 
Etownian student newspaper office (moved 
from Brossman Commons), new curtains 
and light grid for the ECTV studio, an 
extended lounge area and a relocated stu¬ 
dent lab assistant office. Renovations were 
completed at the start of the fall semester. 





“We’ve created the space and are excited to 
see how it works and can’t wait to see how 
excited the students are. Hopefully, they are 
as excited as we are,” said Dr. Kirsten John¬ 
son, associate professor of communications. 


"We went from an institutional 
space of the f 60 s to a state-of- 
the-art, pleasant-to-be-in room." 

Mark Zimmerman 


Gibble Goes High-Tech 

Thanks to monetary gifts, from a long list 
of donors who specifically earmarked their 
contributions for the project, Gibble Audi¬ 
torium underwent significant reconstructive 
surgery this past summer. 

“The atmosphere is now more condu¬ 
cive to learning,” said Mark Zimmerman, 
director of facilities management, who 
pointed out fresh aesthetics and updated 
mechanicals. “We went from an institu¬ 
tional space of the ’60s to a state-of-the-art, 
pleasant-to-be-in room.” 

Originally constructed in 1964 as part 
of Esbenshade Hall, Gibble, with 211 seats, 
is home to classes, films, lectures and Mad 
Cow Improv performances. 

Leffler Lecture and Performance 
Center, though acoustically pleasing and 
spacious, is sometimes too much of a good 
thing, and the KAV in Brossman Com¬ 
mons, though intimate, does not offer 


theatre-style seating. Gibble offers the best 
of both worlds. 

“We looked at the infrastructure needs 
of the space and then where we could 
make aesthetically pleasing changes,” said 
Zimmerman, adding that upgrades need to 
support present and future programming. 

Phase one, initiated over Winter Break 
in 2012, addressed the ceiling, sprinkler 
system, duct work, sound proofing, heating 
and air conditioning, and audio-visual 
components. Phase two began this summer, 
with input from student employees who 
assisted with demolition, mechanicals, 
carpentry and painting. 

“Programs can now expand because of 
the infrastructure. The space is much more 
high-tech,” said Zimmerman. 


o 
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THE DELL & WORLD 


Saturday, May 18, 463 traditional students 
and 78 continuing education students earned 
degrees as part of the 110th Elizabethtown Col¬ 
lege Commencement. Brightly colored umbrellas 
dotted The Dell—just in case. But the momentary 
mist cleared up just in time for the traditional cer¬ 
emony's start. Later, The School of Continuing and 
Professional Studies held its ceremony in Leffler 
Chapel and Performance Center. 
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#etown2013 

used on Twitter 
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the ceremony 
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This story is the in a series highlighting 

real-world learning at Elizabethtown College. 





Archaeology Research Spans 
Continents, Civilizations 


Fragments of a 400-year-old clay pot sit on a table 
in the Public Archaeology Lab at Elizabethtown 
College—a hidden gem of a facility tucked behind 
a college-owned home. Joseph Bomberger '13 is 
putting together these fragile remains as part of a 
summer internship. Archaeology is more than liter¬ 
ally piecing together puzzles—such as this ancient 
cooking apparatus. The field also challenges its 
scholars and practitioners to piece together his¬ 
tory's mysteries, which often means collaborating 
with professionals in other disciplines. 

BY DONNA TALARICO 


PUTTING THE PIECES TOGETHER 


TTING 
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PUTTING THE PIECES TOGETHER 



"It's hard # physical 
work... for five to six 
hours a day." 

Robert Wheelersburg 


A European-made, metal ax head unearthed from 
a 17th-century Native American excavation site 
along the banks of the Susquehanna River in 
south-central Pennsylvania—this artifact might 
sound like an anachronism, but this is no lost-in¬ 
time lost-and-found. Discoveries unearthed dur¬ 
ing an annual Field School course illustrate this 
juxtaposition: native artifacts—pottery and pro¬ 
jectiles, for example—and remnants of European 
craftsmanship, together, in the same pit. 

According to Dr. Robert Wheelersburg, Col¬ 
lege Professor of International Studies, the con¬ 
nection between this long-gone primitive Susque- 
hannock village and several European countries 
demonstrates a cultural shift—the introduction of 
European trade led to a decline in Native-Ameri¬ 
can tool making. As he put it, “ [The site] is where 
this culture went to die.” 

The College has offered Field School since the 
late ’90s, and it’s been at the Washington Boro, 
Pa., site since 2006. This privately owned hilltop 
was home to a Susquehannock Indian village from 
about 1600 to 1630. Earlier Pennsylvania sites in¬ 
cluded Ephrata Cloister, an 18th-century religious 
community, now a national historic landmark; an 
18th-century farmstead in York; and Wheatland, 
President James Buchanan’s estate in Lancaster. 
Since 2011, a related study-tour program sends 
students across the Atlantic to study European ar¬ 
tifacts. 


Unearthing Evidence 

A blazing sun. Bugs. The occasional summer 
shower. The three-week-long Field School truly 
offers real-world learning—students are exposed 
to elements that field archaeologists often encoun¬ 
ter, from scorching 90-degree days to cooler, wet¬ 
ter periods. 

“It’s hard, physical work ... for five to six 
hours a day,” said Wheelersburg. Archaeology digs 
require a meticulous process for many reasons, 
including preserving the integrity of the finds. 
First, students dig narrow test holes to locate areas 
worth deeper exploration—richer, darker soil is a 
clue to a concentration of certain artifacts. Then, 
they hand-shovel deeper pits—usually 2-by-2-by-3 
meters—to get down to the clay level. Every six 
inches or so, students stop and sift through the 
sediment. 

This year’s dig uncovered a trash pit, or “mid¬ 
den,” filled with domestic items, including cook¬ 
ing tools, beads, animal bones and the discovery 
that won the annual friendly competition for “best 
artifact”—a well-preserved human effigy, or a 
sculpted human representation often found ap¬ 
plied to pottery. 
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Investigating Artifacts 

Bomberger does a bit of a show and tell with 
Field School-found artifacts: projectiles and pot¬ 
tery here, femurs and phalanges there. There is 
beadwork, an ax head and a carved antler point 
flaker—which was used to whittle arrowheads. 
This latter piece, in particular, speaks to the dying 
culture; flakers became obsolete in the 1630s. 

Wheelersburg, his mentor, points out another 
find. 

“That was a gentleman’s dagger; there’s a pic¬ 
ture of Captain John Smith holding one [just like 
it],” he said. 

Another Jamestown connection? The maker’s 
mark—three crowns—on the ax head implies it 
was made in England or the Netherlands. Others 
like it were discovered at the Virginia colony, sug¬ 
gesting trade with the Susquehannock. Historical 
records—including Smith’s writings—indicate the 
Captain visited residents of this village in 1608. 

On the floor beside the artifact-filled table is 
a skeletal arrangement: almost an entire deer and 
part of a bear. Bomberger says these remains were 
discovered with the large, clay pot and surrounded 
by six ax heads, an indication they were used in a 
ritual—perhaps a feast to symbolize peace, bury¬ 
ing the hatchet and all. Further evidence to sup¬ 
port this hypothesis: charcoal remnants, a brush 


mat and two broken pipes—one European, one 
Native American. Wheelersburg explains that 
items were purified for ritual by the heat of the 
fire. 

During his internship, Bomberger also pre¬ 
pared an exhibit, which will make a stop at the 
College’s High Library before it goes on perma¬ 
nent display at Blue Rock Heritage Center in 
Washington Boro. The sociology-anthropology 
major came to appreciate antiquities through fre¬ 
quent museum visits as a kid, but it was within the 
pages of 100 Greatest Archaeological Finds of the Cen¬ 
tury that he found his calling. 

“I want to be out there getting my hands dirty; 
that’s always been my dream,” he said. “I see my¬ 
self being in this field by entire life.” 

Diggin' Denmark 

Not long after they cleaned the last bit of local 
soil from underneath their fingernails, four Field 
School students of varying majors, along with Dr. 
Elizabeth A. Newell, associate professor of an¬ 
thropology, boarded a plane for Denmark. The 
group spent two weeks at the Museum of Co¬ 
penhagen working alongside British, Irish, Swed¬ 
ish and Danish archaeologists and museum staff 
members. They researched the skeletal remains 
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The people of Denmark 

love their history, 

and they preserve « « 
it really well. 


of 21 individuals from the 12th century, excavated 
from St. Clemens cemetery. 

First, they washed the remains, one box full 
at a time, careful to wear gloves while doing so. 
Newell explained these bones had been in the 
ground about 1,000 years “through the Industrial 
Revolution” and, therefore, in contaminated soil. 
After drying for at least two days, remains were re¬ 
assembled in anatomical position and, then, were 
studied, cataloged and bagged. Students deter¬ 
mined and recorded the age, gender, height, pa¬ 
thologies and other observations. They input the 
data into the museum’s files so others can quickly 
access information later. Newell says this hands- 
on museum work was a direct application of what 
students learn in her forensic anthropology course. 

Wheelersburg used Skype—an online video 
phone call platform—to check in with students 
and Newell. During a session, a few days before 
their departure, they discussed their research and 
Danish cuisine (coffee shops and open-faced sand¬ 
wiches) and culture (beautiful architecture, ex¬ 
traordinary hospitality). Students were amazed at 
“how old things are” in Denmark. 

“The people of Denmark love their history, 
and they preserve it really well,” said occupational 
therapy major Maria Spoerl T4. While she was 
fascinated by working with a skeleton of “some¬ 
one who lived during the 12th century,” equally 
interesting was the new cultural experience—a 
bustling city life in Copenhagen—smaller cars, 
lots of bikes. 

This was the third Denmark study tour since 
2011. Airfare, apartment accommodations and a 
food stipend was covered through a Collabora¬ 
tive Interdisciplinary Scholarship Program (CISP) 
grant. CISP is a College-administered program 
funded by the Pennsylvania Department of Edu¬ 
cation, which funds multidisciplinary projects. 
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PUTTING THE PIECES TOGETHER 


“The purpose [of the GISP grant] is to give 
real-world, international experience that helps or¬ 
ganizations meet their research objectives. In this 
case, we are experimenting by adding chemistry 
and occupational therapy majors to see if their 
skills and knowledge can add another level of 
interpretation to the work,” said Wheelersburg, 
adding that the two previous Denmark trips were 
funded through other College grants. 

Wheelersburg is pleased that the grant pro¬ 
vides to students, who otherwise wouldn’t have 
the financial means to travel overseas, the ability 
to participate. Newell added that two of the four 
students had never before been on an airplane, so 
“the experience of travel, period,” was new. 

Putting the Pieces Together 

One might not immediately connect archaeology 
to disciplines such as occupational therapy, chem¬ 
istry and biology. But bones can tell us a lot, for ex¬ 
ample, what occupations a person held or if those 
tasks were interrupted by disease or injury. How 
a person was buried—specifically the position of 
their arms—aids in dating remains, and chemists 
can contribute to preservation and conservation 
efforts. 

Perhaps these relationships are why Newell’s 
forensic anthropology class reaches capacity year 
after year, and enrollment typically fills up for 
Wheelersburg’s Field School and classroom ar¬ 
chaeology course. Wheelersburg estimates that 85 
to 90 percent of students who enroll are not so¬ 
ciology-anthropology majors, the discipline which 
archaeology courses call home. 

“[Students] have the opportunity to take these 
courses without majoring in it; that’s the advan¬ 
tage of liberal arts school,” he said. 

For biology major Erika Klitsch T4, the field 
school and museum experience confirmed her de¬ 
cision to become a forensic anthropologist. Her 
physiology and comparative anatomy courses 
proved helpful in identifying human and animal 
bones—for instance, distinguishing between a 
vertebrae or phalange, or between an infant and 
adult. The courses to fulfill her anthropology mi¬ 
nor gave her a deeper understanding. 

“... I was able to take more courses that fo¬ 
cused on what I thought of as the most interesting 
part of an organism: the bones. Human Origins 
and Forensic Anthropology allowed me to further 
understand development of the human skeleton... 
I was also able to observe pathologies uncommon 
to skeletons found in the United States and from 


our time period,” she said. 

Judy Ericksen, chair of the Department of 
Occupational Therapy, said occupational thera¬ 
pists need the skills and knowledge to practice 
in a healthcare arena, but they also must have a 
conceptual understanding of how occupations 
evolved over time and over an individual’s own 
lifetime. That’s the connection to Wheelersburg’s 
grant. Think of items often found at digs: tools. 
Researching these artifacts and the time periods 
and societies from which they originate could re¬ 
veal who made them, who used them and how 
and why they were used. 

“Occupations are the activities we engage 
in that make up the fabric of our lives. [We look 
at] how they develop, how they evolve, what they 
mean...” Ericksen explained. 

Newell added how biological anthropology— 
the study of humans in the context of evolution 
through natural selection-^can help researchers 
arrive at conclusions, such as those that interest 
Ericksen. 

“We can look at a skeleton and notice repeti¬ 
tive behaviors,” said Newell. To Ericken’s point 
about disease and injury, Newell shared that their 
Denmark research turned up bones indicative of 
rickets, a disorder that causes softening of and de¬ 
formities in the bones and is linked to malnutrition 
and vitamin D deficiency. 

Discoveries like these can further our under¬ 
standing of the cultural practices, health and daily 
lives of populations past. Unearthed treasures 
aren’t just of interest to those who study them. Ar¬ 
chaeology is relevant to everyone, said Bomberger. 

“We learn a lot from history—a lot of what 
people did, what they shouldn’t have done and 
what they could have done. ... People should have 
appreciation for where they came from, who they 
came from.” 

|D|| VIDEO etown.edu/magazine 


"People should have 
appreciation for where 
they came from, who 
they came from." 

Joseph Bomberger 
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an 

Elizabethtown 
moment... 


Splash! Students in 
Dr. David Bownes 
Principles of Evolution, 
Ecology and Diversity of 
Life lab donned waders 
and headed into “Weird 
Pond’’ to help estimate 
the campus turtle 
population and learn 
about freshwater biology. 
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ELIZABETHTOWN FINISHES PROGRAM-BEST 66TH 
IN LEARFIELD SPORTS DIRECTORS' CUP STANDINGS 


Elizabethtown College scored 258.50 
points throughout the 2012-2013 academic 
year to finish a program-best 66th out 
of 442 NCAA Division III schools in the 
Learfield Sports Directors’ Cup standings. 
The combined effort of Blue Jays athletic 
teams helped the College surpass its previ¬ 
ous best finish of 69th in 2004-2005 and 
finish within the top 100 in Division III for 
the thirteenth time in 18 years. 

The Blue Jays were second among 
Middle Atlantic Conference schools in 
the final standings. In each of the last 
four years, Elizabethtown has shot up the 
charts, improving from 125th in 2009- 
2010, to its current ranking of 66th. 

Elizabethtown had a standout spring, 
more than doubling its point total with 
147.50 and gaining nearly 40 spots; the 


Blue Jays were 102nd after the winter sea¬ 
son. 

Four teams earned the Blue Jays’ points 
in the spring season. With its first round 
victory over Hunter in the NCAA Divi¬ 
sion III Tournament, the women’s tennis 
team placed within the top 20, nationally, 
in its sport and collected 50 points. Men’s 
outdoor track and field used a national 
runner-up finish in the javelin by senior 
Cameron Aregood to score 40.5 points and 
tie for 31st place at the NCAA Champion¬ 
ship meet. 

Women’s lacrosse won its second 
straight Commonwealth Conference cham¬ 
pionship and made an appearance in the 
NCAA Tournament for the second time 
in as many years to score 32 points, while 
men’s tennis’ NCAA appearance netted 


Elizabethtown 25 points. 

Eric Walker’s wrestlers accounted for 
the highest team finish at nationals by an 
Elizabethtown program in 2012-2013. The 
Jays, behind All-Americans Julian Meaney, 
Jeremy Rieth and three other national 
qualifiers, took 12th in Cedar Rapids, 

Iowa, in mid-March to post a program- 
high 64.5 points towards the Directors’ 
Cup. 

The Directors’ Cup was developed as a 
joint effort between the National Associa¬ 
tion of Collegiate Directors of Athletics 
and USA Today. Points are awarded based 
on each institution’s finish in up to 18 
sports—nine women’s and nine men’s. 


ROB CHRIST '86 HONORED FOR WINNING SEASON 



Building character and instilling an un¬ 
matched work ethic is a philosophy that’s 
served Robert Christ ’86 well, on and off 
the field. 

This past spring, Christ led the the 
Voorhees, NJ., Eastern High School 
Vikings to a 29-4 record and their first state 
championship. Eastern earned the No. 1 
ranking in the Philadelphia Inquirer South 
Jersey Top 10 and was tabbed second in the 
state by the Newark Star-Ledger. Eastern had 
been picked to finish last in its conference; 
the unforeseen results landed Christ Star- 
Ledger State Coach of the Year. 

Christ played three seasons of baseball 
at Elizabethtown, serving the Blue Jays as 
a pitcher, infielder and outfielder. He also 
was a member of the College’s wrestling 
team. 

After graduating with a degree in 
communications, Christ took a marketing 
position with the Pittsburgh Pirates and, 


later, served as the play- 
by-play announcer and 
director of marketing 
for the Prince William 
Cannons, a Class-A af¬ 
filiate of the New York 
Yankees. Though he’s found a permanent 
home in teaching and coaching, he still 
finds time to handle play-by-play and 
hosting duties for Comcast of Gloucester 
County. 

Christ attended Rowan University for 
his master’s degree and has taught at East¬ 
ern since 2002. 

“The greatest accomplishments don’t 
come in the form of wins and losses; they 
come in the form of students and players 
coming back and talking to me about the 
value of hard work paying off and their 
growth as a person,” said Christ. “There is 
no greater compliment.” 
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10 Inducted 

into Ira R. Herr 
Athletic Hall 
of Fame 

Elizabethtown College welcomed 
10 new members to the Ira R. Herr 
Athletic Hall of Fame at the seventh 
annual Blue Jays Athletic Alumni 
Reunion Saturday, May 11—the most 
since its inaugural class in 1975. 



Each new Hall of Fame inductee stamped 
his or her mark on Blue Jays Athletics, 
contributing to the success of a program 
that has been among the Division III top 
100 for most of the past two decades. 

MICHAEL AHERN '93 
LARRY BULLOCK '00 

Ahern is the wrestling program’s career 
wins leader with 121. Bullock led the 1999 
men’s cross country team to its first MAC 
Championship since 1965 and was on the 
Blue Jays’ first NCAA Championships 
qualifying team. 

KEVIN CLARK '08 

Clark’s five All-America honors were high¬ 
lighted by a track and field team national 
championship in the pole vault at the 2007 
NCAA Division III Indoor Championships. 
He remains the College’s only individual 
national champion. 

FRANKIE PUZZANGARA '07 

Men’s lacrosse was also honored with its 
first inductee, Puzzangara, a two-time 
MAC Player of the Year and second on the 
Jays’ career scoring list. 


ELIZABETH FRETZ '05 

Fretz, who ranks second on E-town’s career 
scoring list, is the first women’s lacrosse 
player inducted into the Hall of Fame. 

TIM JONES '92 
NOCITO NICHOLS '99 

Jones was an All-American and member 
of the 1989 NCAA Division III Cham¬ 
pion men’s soccer team. Nichols piled up 
94 points during four seasons with the 
women’s soccer team, leading it to the 1997 
NCAA Division III Final Four. She was 
named MAC Commonwealth Player of 
the Year in 1995 and 1996. 

ELAINE BALABAN SCHOLZ '87 
ANNETTE MUMMA NATION '46 

Two former members of the women’s 
basketball team were inducted. Balaban 
Scholz scored more than 1,200 points 
during her career and is one of only four 
players in team history to finish with 1,000 
or more points and 800 or more rebounds. 
Mumma Nation, played two seasons at 
Elizabethtown, scoring 23.8 points per 
game with four straight games of 30 points 
or more during her sophomore year. 


MELISSA ST. CLAIR '05 

St. Clair earned four All-America finishes 
on the track and was the College’s first fe¬ 
male cross country All-American. She was 
the bronze medalist in the 5k at the 2004 
NCAA Dill Indoor Championships and 
the silver medalist in the 10k at that year’s 
outdoor championship meet. At the 2005 
outdoor championships, St. Clair fought for 
All-America finishes in the 5k and 10k. 

Additionally, Dr. D. Rodney 
Chamberlain ’74 was honored with the 
Distinguished Alumni Award, and Gordon 
McK. Bateman was presented with the 
Joseph A. Whitmore Service to Student- 
Athletes Award. 


The Blue Jays Athletics website, 
etownbluejays.com, is filled 
with information, photos and 
interactive features to keep you 
connected to your favorite play¬ 
ers, teams and sports. 
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FROM CENTER TO SCHOOL 



FROM 

CENTER 

TO 

SCHOOL 


SO WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


THE EDWARD R. MURPHY CENTER FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION AND DISTANCE LEARNING HAS A NEW 
NAME: THE ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR CONTINUING AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES AT 
THE EDWARD R. MURPHY CENTER. THIS MILESTONE 
IS NOT JUST A TITLE—IT'S AN AFFIRMATION. 



A nn Manuel 5 13 had been quite busy before 
she enrolled at Elizabethtown College and 
began her personal educational journey in 
the fall of 2006. She was 44 years old, juggling a 
full-time job along with taking care of a home and 
a daughter. Sure her family and friends offered 
encouragement and support, but Manuel had 
no college credits, and it had been decades since 
she set foot in a classroom. Higher education was 
something brand new, foreign, intimidating, yet 
the thought of attending classes and majoring in 
corporate communication was an exciting notion. 

“Elizabethtown College has a wonderful rep¬ 
utation, but most important was the accelerated 
adult degree program that they offered,” Manuel 
explained. “The course material was relevant to 
my degree and the facilitators gave me the oppor¬ 
tunity to share my life experiences with the other 
classmates.” 


That ‘sharing’ by Manuel took place in what 
was formerly The Edward R. Murphy Center for 
Continuing Education and Distance Learning. 
But, as of February 2013, that name has been 
changed to the Elizabethtown College School of 
Continuing and Professional Studies at the Ed¬ 
ward R. Murphy Center—an identification that 
reflects the important role that adult learners play 
and will continue to play in the life and future of 
the College. 

Manuel has been employed for the past 16 
years by the County of Lancaster as an adminis¬ 
trative services specialist in the Court of Common 
Pleas, Domestic Relations Section, a job she held 
while attending classes. She hopes to use her new 
degree to find a position that allows her to use the 
organizational, communication and interpersonal 
skills she has achieved by attending the college, 
something she called the “highlight of her life.” 


"Elizabethtown College has 
a wonderful reputation, but 
most important was the 
accelerated adult degree 
program that they offered." 

Ann Manuel 
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The new name 
represents a milestone, 
an affirmation 5 5 
and a challenge. 




“I do think that the renaming of the Center 
does reflect more on the adult learners and their 
desire to further their education while dealing 
with the daily realities of life experiences, 55 she 
said. “The School for Professional and Continu¬ 
ing Studies also reflects on the academic excel¬ 
lence that Elizabethtown College provides to all 
students. 55 

The continuing education unit that pre¬ 
ceded the School dates from 1972 when 
the College’s Community Congress formed 
the unit giving it broad powers to develop 
community outreach academic programs and 
develop its own faculty. 

In 2000, the Center was established and ap¬ 
proved by the Board of Trustees. Over the next 
decade or so, the Center achieved great success 
with the regional adult-learner market. But am¬ 
biguities arose over the relationship of the Center 
to the College. These were addressed, according 
to Dean John Kokolus, by the new strategic plan, 
which called for establishment of the School. This 
change secured the School’s position as self-gov¬ 
erning, yet a solid part of the College. 

“The new name communicates the strong ties 
the School of Continuing and Professional Stud¬ 
ies maintains with the College and a heightened 
sense of professionalism and effectiveness, 55 Koko¬ 
lus said. 

But other changes were implemented, in a 
sense, to complement and underscore the impor¬ 
tance of the School’s establishment. It has had 
and will have a separate Commencement and 
maintain separate statistical reporting. 

“The new name represents a milestone, an af¬ 
firmation and a challenge to the admissions staff,” 
said Barbara Randazzo, assistant dean of enroll¬ 
ment management. “It is a milestone because it 
comes after 12 years of steady growth for the adult 
degree programs.” 


That growth, according to Randazzo, includes 
the opening of Lancaster and York locations, the 
launch of the College’s first online degree pro¬ 
grams and its first graduate program, an MBA in 
fall of 2011. Future plans call for the addition of 
at least one more graduate program and a new 
undergraduate major. The College’s mission, the 
new College strategic plan and market needs play 
major roles in setting any future directions. 

“By using the term ‘School’ to name the unit, 
the message sent is that the work done is over¬ 
whelmingly academic in nature,” Randazzo said. 
“The general public is familiar with higher educa¬ 
tion institutions having distinct Schools by gener¬ 
alized discipline. Our School is distinct in that the 
focus of our work is delivering academic program¬ 
ming and degrees to a distinct population of stu¬ 
dents—working adults age 23 and over.” 

Accepting change can be challenging, espe¬ 
cially in an educational institution that has been 
around as long as Elizabethtown College, but the 
response from students and faculty has been over¬ 
whelmingly positive. Lydia Bailey T3, who began 
as an Elizabethtown College student in 2011 and 
is now a marketing and research coordinator at 
The Hershey Experience, admitted she was quite 
fond of the program’s original name but feels the 
new name is a much better representation of what 
is going on within the School’s walls and with the 
accomplishments of adult graduates. 

“We adult learners are ‘continuing’,” she said. 
“We are picking up our education from wherever 
we left off, and we are continually pressing forward 
to completion. We’re also working profession¬ 
als, learning almost as much from each other as 
we do from the professors. Every class embodies 
a level of collaboration, participation, sharing of 
experiences and unique synergies you don’t find 
elsewhere.” 
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The College’s outstanding reputation was the 
catalyst for Bailey to take that leap to getting a 
bachelor’s degree, and it was here that she found 
proof of that excellence—from the facilitators 
who displayed a genuine passion for their subjects 
to the overall high standards of leadership and 
scholarship evident in the classroom. 

“Elizabethtown College is the epitome of a 
quality education and some of the best prepara¬ 
tion I could imagine for the workplace in any in¬ 
dustry,” she said. 

Phillip Mcjunkins T3 was thankful that the 
College’s flexibility allowed him to continue work¬ 
ing while taking the majority of classes online 
to finish his undergraduate degree in business 
administration. He commuted to Philadelphia 
from Mount Joy each day to his job as director of 
product management at Comcast, so a traditional 
brick-and-mortar education would have been out 
of the question. Mcjunkins, who served as the 
2013 Commencement student speaker, believes 
the name change reflects more on this particular 
group of students. 

“I would imagine that nearly everyone I grad¬ 
uated with has established some type of career 
path, so focusing the new name to show the rel¬ 


evance between the adult student and our desire 
to go back to class is probably appropriate,” he 
said. 

Carl J. Strikwerda, president of Elizabeth¬ 
town, said the new name highlights the vision that 
education for working adults is an important part 
of the College’s larger mission. 

“It’s one that deserves a clear identity for its 
academic administration. We are committed to 
reaching out to the broadest possible audience of 
adult learners, and the School has both the au¬ 
tonomy and support from the rest of the College 
to innovate as it needs to do in order to meet the 
needs of working adults,” he said. 

Before graduating, Bailey and Mcjunkins 
were two of many millions of Americans who 
listed their highest level of educational attainment 
as ‘some college.’ The School, as the Center did 
before it, offers those in this demographic exciting, 
flexible and feasible opportunities to fulfill dreams 
of earning college degrees. 



LEARN MORE www.etowndegrees.com 


Elizabethtown College is the epitome of 
a quality education and some of the 
preparation I could imagine for the 

workplace in any industry. ^ ^ 


best 
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AT LAKE PLACIDA IN THE 1940S, ZIEGLER “ZIG” HEIL¬ 
MAN ‘50 DID THE UNTHINKABLE. HE AND HIS SKATING BUDDIES HAD 
BEEN FURIOUSLY CHASING A PUCK ACROSS THE ICE. DESPITE THE 
CHILLY AIR, HEILMAN HAD GROWN WARM AND VERY THIRSTY. 
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Not far away, a cold, clear flow whispered from the 
lake. Heilman wavered. He knew you weren’t sup¬ 
posed to quaff untreated water. But Heilman re¬ 
coiled at the thought of quitting the pickup game 
and driving a mile home for a drink. (We never 
stopped,” he explained, “and there was nobody to 
take our place. The point is, I REALLY liked ice 
hockey.”) He went over to the spillway, cupped his 
hands and gratefully swallowed. 

He never got sick. Placida saved him that day. 

All these years later, the keepers of the lake 
are saving Placida. This time, it’s for the greater 
environmental good. 

The lake, Elizabethtown College’s go-to ma¬ 
rine gem for 90 years, has long funneled skaters, 
fishers, hikers, campers—even folks getting bap¬ 
tized. Now, fresh from a $2.5 million reboot, Pla¬ 
cida and its traditions are entering a more deliber¬ 
ately ecological age. 


A new dam, pedestrian bridge and additional 
aeration fountain are the most visible alterations 
to the four-acre lens tucked in the northeastern 
corner of campus. The changes made below the 
water line are the most profound: 

In summer 2012, Placida was pumped dry 
of the spring-fed creek water that enters near the 
Young Center for Anabaptist and Pietist Studies. 
Thousands of invasive Asian pond carp, that had 
riled the lake’s muddy bottom and squeezed out 
native fish, were culled by hand and hauled away 
for farm fertilizer. Contractors scooped up three 
feet of sediment that was mostly from off-campus 
agricultural runoff, deepening the impoundment 
to 12 feet at its greatest reaches near the dam. 
Cub Scouts and other volunteers restocked the 
rehydrated basin this spring with 1,500 bluegills, 
100 channel catfish, 500 largemouth bass and 400 
crayfish. 






















LAKE P LAC I DA THROUGH THE YEARS 


^ ^The lake is Si CdltCF 

for the community and a 
key organ in the watershed. ^ ^ 



"Once the water was 
down ... we had a great 
opportunity to make 
some improvements." 

Mark Zimmerman 


College facilities workers scattered pea gravel to 
help jump-start fish spawning and built fish hide¬ 
outs/feeding areas using wooden pallets and rub¬ 
ble from the old dam. 

Eighty pounds of fathead minnows—fish food 
—were added to rev up the chain of life. 

But this is no closed-system biosphere. 

The lake is a center for the community and a 
key organ in the watershed, said Mark Zimmer¬ 
man, E-town’s director of facilities management. 
Its new mission is to stave off catastrophic flooding 
in the borough and help sustain downstream ecol¬ 
ogy along the Conoy Creek, Susquehanna River 
and Chesapeake Bay. 

Dr. Thomas Murray and Dr. David Bowne 
and their biology students will chart its progress. 
Placida’s vital statistics were recorded earlier to 
serve as a base line. “We know from whence it 
came,” Murray said. 


WILD HARMONY 

It essentially came from a swamp. 

That’s what wetlands were called in 1923, 
when E-town purchased land to make a lake. 

Church of the Brethren volunteers passed the 
hat for the all-donation project then cleared the 
little marsh and installed an earthen dam them¬ 
selves. They held a name-that-lake contest; the 
junior class president won. Alumni awarded Eli 
M. Engle Jr. five bucks (nearly $70 in today’s cur¬ 
rency). The handle was announced Oct. 1, 1924. 

PLACIDA 

Alumni thought the name befitted the Brethren 
doctrine of inner peace. But, while the young lake 
might have represented spiritual refuge, it was 
hardly sequestered. It was a working—and play¬ 
ing—landscape. 

Brethren youth camped, boated, swam and 
staged retreats at its edge. E-town’s Dean of Wom¬ 
en OK’d skating by moonlight. Church initiates 
trooped across College Avenue and descended 
concrete steps to the base of the dirt spillway to be 
baptized. 

The lake settled into a utilitarian groove. 

During the early part of his tenure, said reli¬ 
gion professor emeritus and revered assistant soc¬ 
cer coach Dr. Eugene Clemens, who arrived at 
E-town in the mid-1960s, “I remember it being 
used more... It’s part of the graciousness of the 
campus, but it’s also sort of a symbol.” 

Sometimes the symbol ate your homework. 

That happened about 30 years later to Crystal 
Mills ’96. The English and communications major 
had been sitting lakeside, catching up on an as¬ 
signment one day when the wind rose. She did not 
sacrifice her papers to nature. “You dive in after 
them,” she said. 

Mills recalled human pranks, too, like students 
adding bubble bath to the water. Most of her days, 
at Placida however, were more meditative. 

The Leffler Chapel and Performance Center 
had not yet gone up when she started school. The 
lake was farther out on the edge of things. “It was 
cool,” Mills said. “There was more foliage at that 
point in time. It was a nice, quiet place to read.” 
She cracked her first Toni Morrison novel there, 
for a John Rohrkemper lit class. “The ducks would 
hang out with you. It felt like a little oasis. It was 
just kind of quiet and peaceful. 

“I do remember [the walking path around 
the lake] being paved,” added Mills, who also 
mountain hiked at the nearby quarry that is now 
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LAKE P LAC I DA THROUGH THE YEARS 


filled in. And she’ll never forget the gobbler in the 
Brown lot. 

Mills was getting into her car one night to go 
to work, she said. “I looked up and there was a 
wild turkey on the hood of the car beside me.” 

Other winged giants patrolled Placida when 
Naomi Hershey donated swans for the lake in 
1992. 

WINNING BACK THE LAKE 

Chummy ducks were the pressing wildlife dilem¬ 
ma of the day. In 1990, College officials asked the 
public to not feed the ballooning mallard popu¬ 
lation, then drew fire a few winters later for in¬ 
tervening to keep the birds from starving. By that 
time, said Murray, Placida was plagued by avian 
poop, nutrient runoff and algal blooms. A refresh, 
12 years ago, slightly deepened the lake. Pollution 
was cut by planting riparian buffers and adding 
two storm water recharge basins near Schreiber 
Quad. 

But then came the exotic creatures. “At one 


point,” Murray said, “somebody introduced a big 
South American fish that looks like a piranha.” 

Invasive pond carp dug in. “The carp took 
over the whole ecosystem,” killing many of the 
underwater plantings and pushing out the bass 
and bluegills, said Zimmerman. 

He and Joe Metro, his retired predecessor, 
started brainstorming another overhaul in 2010. 
“We’d known for some time we had to update the 
dam,” Zimmerman said. The state Department 
of Environmental Protection required the work 
and provided a matching grant and specs. 

The habitat renewal idea grew out of the dam 
rebuild. “Once the water was down,” said Zim¬ 
merman, who had previously proposed building 
fish shelters, “we had a great opportunity to make 
some improvements.” The Department of Biol¬ 
ogy helped design a habitat plan. A lot of the eco¬ 
logical work was done in-house, holding the price 
tag to 1-2 percent of the project cost. 

Zimmerman said the new three-step concrete 
weir dam should overflow only during the most 







"My friends and I walk 
around the lake at 
night." 

Alexandra Doran 


severe floods, such as 2011 Tropical Storm Lee. 
Meanwhile, bass fingerlings are growing fast. (An¬ 
glers are asked to refrain while the animals settle, 
and the college welcomes passive recreation but 
discourages skating and public boating on Placida.) 

This fall, Murray and his students, armed 
with nets, gauges, sampling equipment and the 
regulation screechy oarlocks, will be back rowing 
the lake in a 12-foot aluminum skiff. They’ll mea¬ 
sure dissolved oxygen and light levels, the profes¬ 
sor said. They’ll see how many fish Placida can 
support. “We’re going to be looking at nitrogen 
and phosphorus,” two nutrients that need to be 
controlled, he explained. 

He noted that summer nutrient loads re¬ 
mained high as the site rebounded from recon¬ 
struction. 

While it’s hard to control nutrient input off- 
campus, Zimmerman said, the lake is getting less 
ag silt because 33 acres along Campus Road the 
college leases out are now farmed using no-till 
methods. 


CRITTERS OF MYSTERY 

On a summer day lidded by puffy clouds, 
Bowne surveyed Placida’s progress with his son. 

Ben Wohlbowne, 11, had designed a Coke- 
and-Mento-powered model boat to ply the lake. 
His turtle scientist dad traps critters with a large 
round hoop net and notches their shells so that he 
can track their movements. 



I 


The greenish-brown depths harbor a central 
mystery. 

“Nobody knows how turtles find a body of 
water for the first time,” Bowne said. The impor¬ 
tant thing was, the animals had rediscovered the 
refilled Placida after retreating to nearby Weird 
Pond—another campus water feature—during 
the dredging. 

“I couldn’t be happier” with a lake nestled 
steps away from the lab, Bowne added. He pointed 
to raised logs that had been positioned so painted 
turtles can bask. He extended his hand to mimic 
a snapping turtle and showed how the reptiles can 
arc their heads back toward their tails to bite. 

Snappers live a long time, he added, and it’s 
“theoretically possible but not likely” that one of 
the hoary old charter residents of the lake still 
lurks. 

As Bowne spoke, the sun came back on duty. 
Wind flicked nearby branches of oak and red ce¬ 
dar. Parentheses of goldenrod and other species 
around the lake help keep geese at bay and screen 
runoff, Bowne said. Some of the plants have seed¬ 
ed themselves. 

That’s the lasting beauty of the place, he said. 
It’s manipulated by humans, but it brings the wild 
close. Nine decades later, the formula still clicks for 
junior Alexandra Doran. 

“My friends and I walk around the lake at 
night” and just talk, said Doran, who by day, 
wades the waters snaring turtles for Bowne’s class. 

Placidian vagaries of light and weather in¬ 
spired 2012 visiting artist James Fuhrman of Glen- 
moore, Pa. He said he sees the floating sculpture 
he designed for the lake, “Water Gesture—Where 
Does the Moon Rise,” as “a contemplative space” 
spotlighting the nature/human interface. 

And so Placida remains E-town’s tonic—if not 
its beverage. 

“I wouldn’t be drinking from a warm water 
fishery!” Zimmerman said with a laugh when he 
heard about Zig Heilman’s 1940s exploit. 

Heilman, a retired schoolteacher in Elizabeth¬ 
town, who attends campus programs with his wife, 
Christine ’52, never again sipped Placida’s broth. 
But he did drive past a couple of times last year 
when the lake was drained and gunky. Old ice 
hockey memories welled up. 

There was always one place where the surface 
did not freeze over, Heilman reflected. “We would 
lose pucks in that water.” A pause. “I was thinking 
there’s got to be quite a few pucks in that mud.” 
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In the almost-two decades it has marched 
along College Avenue, Bev Weiss has never 
missed a Homecoming parade. The fact 
that the bands and festive floats move right 
past her front door, makes attendance at the 
yearly event downright easy. 

Weiss and her late husband, Martin, 
moved to 573 College Ave., just down the 
hill from Alpha Hall, in 1963. At that time, 
Vera Hackman, the College’s Dean of 
Women, lived next door, and “the old, boys’ 
dormitory was that building right across the 
street,” said Weiss, pointing to the Christian 
Wenger Center for the Humanities, which 
was then named Fairview Hall. The build¬ 
ing is now home to the College’s honors 
program and humanities departments. 

Weiss, the sprightly 87-year-old, along 
with other longtime Elizabethtown residents 
who live along the ‘ribbon’—College Av¬ 
enue, Campus Road, Cedar and Mount Joy 
streets—has watched the College mature, so 
to speak. They’ve witnessed growth spurts, 
mild temper tantrums and changes on cam¬ 
pus and in the students. They have been par¬ 
ty to memories in the making; were invited 
to special events; and have strolled through 
campus for relaxation and exercise. 

Though occasionally dealing with the 
challenges associated with parking overflow 
and weekend rabble rousing, the ribbon 


neighbors remain steadfast, feeling fortu¬ 
nate, they said, to have a “beautiful, well- 
kept campus” next door. 

When Weiss moved to Elizabethtown, 
the only College building immediately vis¬ 
ible out her front window was the aforemen¬ 
tioned Wenger. The southern landscape 
seen from her home began to transform, 
however, 10 years later when Nicarry Hall 
was built. Before that, “there was nothing 
the whole way down to Baugher Avenue,” 
Weiss said of the area between Wenger 
and Lake Placida. Over the years, she also 
witnessed the building and remodeling of 
Hoover, Esbenshade and Musser and, far¬ 
ther down College Avenue, past Lake Pla¬ 
cida, Weiss watched as Leffler Chapel and 
Performance Center and the Young Cen¬ 
ter for Anabaptist and Pietist Studies were 
erected. 

The College was a “suitcase school,” 
Weiss remembered from her early years as a 
neighbor. “Not a lot was going on. Everyone 
went home on the weekends.” When Mor- 
ley Mays became president—1966 to 1977 
—College neighbors got a little closer and, 
said Weiss, they were invited to events on 
campus, attended concerts and got to par¬ 
ticipate in panel discussions. “The College 
has been even more inclusive in the past 15 
or 20 years,” she noted. 


Outside 
Looking In 

Longtime 'ribbon' residents 
share College recollections 

BY E . A. HARVEY 


MF. WEISS 


Caroline Lalvani, director of Elizabeth¬ 
town Community Affairs and College Spe¬ 
cial Events, who counts community liaison 
among her duties, said an effort of outreach 
is purposeful. “A healthy community makes 
a healthier school,” Lalvani said. 

Elizabethtown—the College—enriches 
the community through interaction with 
student groups, the Student Directed 
Learning Centers and Into the Streets. Res¬ 
idents, she said, also are notified of larger 
events—to invite them and let them know 
traffic and parking might be heavier during 
those times. They attend the Presidential 
Community Enrichment Series, concerts 
and performances, Bowers Writers House 
events and notable lectures. 

Elizabethtown—the borough—offers 
a place for students to go when they need 
a break from classes. “There are shops and 
the theater and places like Folklore cafe,” 
said Lalvani. It’s an economic boost for the 
community; jobs are available for students 
and there also is intergenerational sharing. 

The students bring energy to the com¬ 
munity, which, said Lalvani, has a higher 
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than average elderly population. “It’s a 
good blend for a small town.” 

Weiss has been part of that intergen- 
erational sharing on several levels. “I get 
interviewed a lot for student papers,” she 
said, “and when the leaves start to fall, (the 
students) come to my yard to rake leaves.” 

Retired for 11 years from her own busi¬ 
ness and widowed for five, Weiss maintains 
another unique connection. When her sons 
Bradley and Brien were little, she said, a few 
students lived with the family. One, from 


the class of 1967, “got into a little trouble 
at the College,” Weiss said with a knowing 
grin. “He liked to stir things up. ... I had 
him here about a year.” 

Some E-town professors also have made 
the Weiss home theirs. Peggy McFarland, a 
social work professor, stays in Elizabethtown 
a couple nights a week rather than commute 
home. She saw Weiss working in her yard 
and asked if she had a room. “She even 
makes breakfast for us,” McFarland said. 
“She is like my adopted mother. It’s a won¬ 


^ ^1 have always been pleased with 
how campus looks and how the 
buildings are always kept up. ^ ^ 



derful relationship, serving both our needs.” 

McFarland also tapped into the neigh¬ 
bor relationship as a learning tool while 
teaching about the elderly during a first- 
year seminar. Her class helped Weiss haul 
items out of a flooded basement after a 
heavy rainfall. “The students could experi¬ 
ence the concepts (of aging) firsthand,” Mc¬ 
Farland noted. 

Down the street from Weiss are neigh¬ 
bors Jane Fenox, 78, and her 93-year-old 
husband, William, at 611 College Ave. The 
view from their front window also has been 
a source of ongoing entertainment since the 
early 1960s. “We’ve seen lots of changes,” 
Fenox said, adding that they like having the 
College as a neighbor. “(William) and I have 
always been pleased with how campus looks 
and how the buildings are always kept up,” 
she said. 

The couple bridges the town-gown gap 
by taking classes through the Institute for 
Teaming in Retirement. The program, es¬ 
tablished in 1990 for adults ages 55 and up, 
offers courses, programs and educational 
trips as a community service through the 
College’s School of Continuing and Pro¬ 
fessional Studies. “We like to keep up with 
things,” Fenox said of the across-the-street 
learning opportunity. 

Fenox perfectly describes the attitude 
of the ribbon residents who, noted Falvani, 


"It is a testament to 
the community that 
they are tolerant." 

Caroline Lalvani 


are given an opportunity from time to time 
to meet each other and College personnel 
at community picnics and dinners. The last 
one, held in 2011, introduced President 
Carl Strikwerda. 

Falvani serves on the Chamber of 
Commerce and the board of the Elizabeth¬ 
town Area School District to stay visible in 
the community. She admitted that there 
have been some issues with residents on the 
ribbon, but “it is a testament to the commu¬ 
nity that they are tolerant,” she said. Most 
notable, she said, are seasonal complaints 
about noise and parking, which is under¬ 
standable considering that the College pop¬ 
ulation doubled since she started as liason 
in 1999. “It’s to be expected with that many 
kids and that many cars,” Falvani said. 

Down the block from Weiss and Fenox, 
catty-corner from the College’s admissions 
office, is a sprawling Victorian house that, 
for 40 years has been home to neighbor 
Bill Yovanovich and wife Ruth. The house, 
purchased in the 1970s, he said, was just the 
right size for a family with a dozen children. 
Two still live at home. 

Yovanovich, 79, admitted to frustration 
over heavy foot traffic late on a Friday or 
Saturday, but the weekend social activities, 
noise on the street and past parking prob¬ 
lems are the only gripes he has about be¬ 
ing a College neighbor. “Caroline (Falvani) 
has been a really big help over the past few 
years,” Yovanovich said about any issues he 
and his neighbors have brought to light. 

To balance those challenges, Yova¬ 
novich said he is happy to have a park-like 
neighbor where he can walk a few laps on 
the track early every morning. “Having the 
College across the street is far better than 
a (housing development),” Yovanovich said. 
“The College keeps it looking nice.” 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON COMING HOME 



Seasons do funny things to me. During my years as a student, I can vividly remember 
how much I would look forward to returning to campus after the summer to recon¬ 
nect with student friends, as well as the staff and faculty members with whom I had 
developed ties during the previous academic year. The strength of these feelings was 
matched by the anticipation of returning to a place that, in many ways, had become 
as comfortable and familiar to me as the house in which I had grown up. Without 
question, the draw to return “home” to E-town each fall quickly became one of my 
most powerful and treasured intuitions throughout those years. 

Interestingly enough, that innate sense is still alive and well—and I am still strongly 
reminded of those warm and cozy feelings every year at this time. (Admittedly, it 
doesn’t hurt that I now live within walking distance of campus.) Even so, I hear 
stories from fellow alumni each fall who experience the same phenomenon from their 
towns and places of work around the world. While the feelings might not be exactly 
the same for alumni who graduated from the traditional and nontraditional academic 
programs, the instinct to reconnect with the close and familiar community that played 
such a transformational role in their lives is consistent. For me and many others there 
is no stronger season than fall to be reminded of these feelings. 

It is in this spirit that Homecoming and Family Weekend is planned for you this and 
every year. At no other time is the campus community more mobilized to welcome 
its flock back together than Homecoming Day. So mark Saturday, Oct. 19, on your 
calendar; check out the official listing of events in the magazine’s cover wrap; and 
make your plans to join us. Your E-town family is eagerly waiting to welcome you 
back “home.” 

Blue Jays. Always. 

Mark A. Clapper ’96 
Director of Alumni Relations 


People make a world of difference. 

YOU make a world of difference. 

WHO INSPIRES YOU? ENCOURAGES YOU TO REACH YOUR GOALS? STANDS BY YOUR SIDE? 

Honor or remember those who made—or continue to make—a difference 
in your life by making a gift of any size to Elizabethtown College’s Tribute 
Campaign. We’ll inform your special someone of this recognition and will 
list their name(s) on our Tribute Campaign website. 

When you honor those who made a difference in your life, you also make a 
difference in the lives of today’s Elizabethtown students. Give back by giving 
thanks now at www.etown.edu/annualfund. 



Tribute 

CAMPAIGN 

GIVE THANKS by GIVING BACK 
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1967 

Harold Good retired as director 
of procurement and contracting 
with Frederick County, Md. He 
is the immediate past president 
of the National Procurement 
Inc., the public sector affiliate 
of Institute for Supply Manage¬ 
ment. He and his wife, Jaye, live 
in Lancaster County, Pa. 

1969 

Helen (Walton) Ebersole is an 

account executive with Staffing 
Service USA. 

1973 

James S. Shreiner has been 
named an at-large representa¬ 
tive on the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association board of directors. 

1975 

Margaret (Boxler) Smith, fol¬ 
lowing her retirement from 3M, 
became an adjunct professor 
in the Business and Leadership 
Department at St. Catherine 
University in St. Paul, Minn. She 
also runs UXL, a career coaching 
and personal development firm. 
She lives in Stillwater, Minn., with 
her husband, Marlay. 

1978 

Randy Garrett received the 
2013 Community Impact Hero 
Award from the American Red 
Cross of the Susquehanna 
Valley. Fifteen years ago, Gar¬ 
rett formed Helping Hands, a 
volunteer service program for 
fourth and fifth graders in Lower 
Dauphin School District, where 
he is a guidance counselor. 


READ 'ALUMNI LIVES' ONLINE: 

Our online edition shares news of 
weddings and new arrivals. Visit 
etown.edu/magazine to share in 
these special moments. You may 
also submit your professional 
and personal updates to us at 
magazine@etown.edu. 


1980 

Joanne C. Anderson was 

named associate vice president 
of Feats Inc., a creative strat¬ 
egy engagement agency that 
partners with schools, nonprofit 
organizations and companies 
to produce and implement 
fundraising kickoffs, homecom¬ 
ings, reunions, board retreats, 
presidential inaugurations and 
milestone celebrations. 

1983 

Andrew M. Wasilisin has been 
named Chief Human Capital 
Officer for the Corporation for 
National and Community Service 
in Washington, D.C. 

1985 

Dr. Charles 
Zeiders had two 

articles published 
in The Journal of 
Christian Healing. 
He guest lectured on the 
neurological impact of medita¬ 
tion at the Philadelphia College 
of Medicine, and he filmed a 
series of graduate-level lectures 
about the mental health benefits 
of spiritual and religious 
behaviors for Eastern University. 
Zeiders also expanded his 
Philadelphia-area psychology 
practice into the legal area, 
providing expert testimony in 
civil litigation issues. 

1991 

Beth Boylan has been named 
cochair of the English depart¬ 
ment at Red Bank (N.J.) Catholic 
High School. 

1993 

Kenneth Jacob was invited to 
participate in a panel discus¬ 
sion in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
regarding the economic outlook 
for 2013. He was a panelist along 
with Austan Goolsbee, who 
recently served as chairman of 
President Obama's Council of 
Economic Advisors and was a 
member of the cabinet. 


1994 _ 

E | Scott MacNair was 

| named chief 
| financial officer of 
I RETTEW, an 
I engineering and 
consulting firm. He lives in Lititz, 
Pa., with his wife and three 
children. 

1998 

Kelly (Sands) Weaver complet¬ 
ed an internship at the Punahou 
School in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
President Obama's alma mater. 
She serves as a board member 
of the Pennsylvania Association 
for Middle Level Education and 
is a past president of the East 
region. Weaver also appeared 
on Channel 69 to promote The 
Month of the Young Adolescent 
and to advocate for middle- 
level learners. She appeared on 
several billboards in the Read¬ 
ing, Pa., area as part of a public 
service campaign to promote 
the Reading School District. 

1999 

Stephen Bartoli was named to 
Central Pennsylvania Business 
Journal's 40 Under 40. He is a 
first vice president, wealth advi¬ 
sor and senior investment man¬ 
agement consultant at Bartoli, 
Seig, McKain & Metz at Morgan 
Stanley in Harrisburg. He lives 
in Carlisle with his wife, Jamie, 
and their four children, Anthony, 
Andrew, Angelo and Alexsia. 

2004 

Amy Milligan joined Eliza¬ 
bethtown College's faculty as 
a visiting assistant professor of 
Women and Gender Studies. 

She will continue in her roles as 
advisor to student groups for 
Allies and Hillel and will oversee 
the newly formed Stonewall Hall 
Living-Learning Community. 



2005 

Benjamin Osterhout was ap¬ 
pointed by Kiwanis International 
to serve a three-year term as a 
trustee for the Kiwanis Interna¬ 
tional Foundation; he will be one 
of 15 trustees internationally. His 
term begins in October. 

2006 _ 

. ^ Jesse Conyngham 

department's officer of the year 
for 2012-2013. He and his furry 
partner were featured in a 
Washington Post story about his 
honor. 

2008 

Lauren Ciriac is pursuing a mas¬ 
ter's degree in museum studies 
at Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, Md. 

Laura (Palma) Fern is dean of 
curriculum and instruction and a 
first-grade instructional leader at 
Uncommon Schools' North Star 
Academy in Newark, N.J. She 
also is an adjunct professor of 
elementary literacy and mathe¬ 
matics at Relay Graduate School 
of Education in Newark and an 
America Achieves Teaching and 
Leadership fellow. 

2009 

Abbie E. Trone graduated from 
Widener University School of 
Law, Harrisburg, Pa., on May 18, 
2013, earning a juris doctorate. 

Danielle Sarver is the learning 
specialist at the Academy of 
Notre Dame de Namur in Vil- 
lanova, Pa. She previously served 
as learning specialist at Porter- 
Gaud School in Charleston, S.C., 
where she was named Rookie 
Teacher of the Year in 2010. 


so 
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2009 

Elyse Venturella is serving as a 
social worker for the Abide Fam¬ 
ily Center in Jinija, Uganda. She 
will be in Africa until March, and 
she plans to visit Kenya, Tanzania 
and Sudan to gain further knowl¬ 
edge of trauma in other cultures, 
especially human trafficking. 

2010 

Kevin Smith is the social media 
manager for the Pennsylvania 
Association of REALTORS. 

He oversees its social media 
channels, website and teaches 
fundamentals of the social space 
to Realtors across the state. 


2012 

Alysa Poindexter is a produc¬ 
tion assistant at WPMT FOX 43's 
Morning News in York, Pa. She 
also assists in scriptwriting and 
producing. 

2013 

Brianna Wiest is a 

writer and editorial 
director for 
Thought Catalog 
in Brooklyn, New 
York, N.Y. She also 
wrote The Truth About Every¬ 
thing, a digital book published 
by Thought Catalog. 


THE TRUTH 

ABOUT 

EVERYTHING 



PASSAGES 


ALUMNI - 2013 

Charmaine Acker'51 - April 19 
Lois R. Anderson '42 - April 16 
Edna M. Barnes '37 - March 8 fB§ 

Frank W. Bostick 75 - July 21 

Jeanne H. Buch '47 - April 16 fBlI 

Dewitt A. Burton '46 - March 14 

Caroline L. Catron '10-June 14 

Mary F. Duncan '43 - June 12 

Deborah T. Davis 70 - June 4 

Elizabeth J. Dulin '89 - June 4 

Eugene E. Ellenberger 78 - March 5 

Helen O. Ferry '59 - July 1 

Bruce K. Fitzgerald '69-April 1 

Linda A. Foster '67 - May 20 

J. Wilmer Heisey '52 - May 5 

David P. Herbster '64- April 1 

William C. Larish '59 - March 22 

Rev. John P. Layman 70 - May 7 

Kenneth R. Lease Sr. '61 - July 13 

Donald F. Leonhard '50-July 13 

Colonel Lyles Jr. '49 - March 11 

Anne L. Nelson '66-Jan. 6 

Susan C. Nolt '68 - April 12 

David F.J. Presti '82 - April 6 

Louise Shuster '52 - June 29 

Lawrence Van Brookhoven Jr. '68 - Jan. 15 

Elvin Warner '51 - June 9 

Russell A. Wentz '42 - May 23 


ALUMNI - 2012 

Cindy A. Alleman '68 - July 8 
Motlalepula Chabaku '81 - May 11 
Grace Schlegel '50-Aug. 2 
Terrence R. Schultz '61 - July 31 
Thomas O. Wilson '62 - Sept. 10 
Linda S. Yetter '93 - July 5 

FACULTY, STAFF, STUDENTS AND 
FRIENDS - 2013 

Dr. Mary P. Adams - April 26 
Geraldine J. Bartley-Jan. 1 
Audrey Anne Doerr - March 26 
Gerald W. Engle - July 5 
Margaret T. Gottshall - March 11 
Barbara Mecca-Aug. 14 
Michael Sevareid - August 4 
Emilie Snyder - Feb. 25 
Jared Trotti - May 11 

The bicycle symbol designates a 
member of the J.G. Francis Society 


Note: Passages are published in the 
issue immediately after the College 
is notified; we publish only passages 
that take place within about one year 
of the season of publication. 


ALUMNI CHAPTER SUMMER 2013 BASEBALL OUTINGS 



A. Pittsburgh Alumni Chapter, Pittsburgh Pirates, May 5 

B. Philadelphia Alumni Chapter, Philadelphia Phillies, June 79 

C. Harrisburg Alumni Chapter, Harrisburg Senators, June 23 

D. Lehigh Valley Alumni Chapter, Lehigh Valley Iron Pigs, July 3 

E. Baltimore Alumni Chapter, Baltimore Orioles, July 14 
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PRIDE Profiles: 

A Closer Look at the Five Branches of PRIDE 

The PRIDE Program provides opportunities for alumni, parents and friends to help 
Elizabethtown College in many meaningful ways. Here, we introduce you to several Blue 
Jays who actively support E-town, based upon their own interests and available time, 
while having fun showing their E-town pride. You will see how their efforts, within the five 
individual branches, contribute to fulfilling PRIDE’s mission: Promote, Recruit, Involve, 
Donate, Employ. 


PROMOTE & RECRUIT: ADMISSIONS 
SERVICE NETWORK BRANCH 

Angeline Alessandri '09 

College Fair Representative 

"Helping with college 
fairs allows me to share 
my excitement and love 
for Elizabethtown College 
with prospective students. 

I love answering questions 
that they may have and explaining what 
life could look like for them on E-town's 
campus. My four years spent at Elizabeth¬ 
town College were so very meaningful, 
and being a member of PRIDE provides 
me with the chance to encourage others to 
find out what E-town can mean to them!" 

INVOLVE : ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
VOLUNTEER NETWORK BRANCH 

Alicia Dolan '92 

Vice President, Lehigh Valley Alumni 
Chapter; Member, Class of 1992 Reunion 
Planning Committee 
"Becoming involved in the local alumni 
chapter and my class' reunion commit¬ 
tee have been great ways to give back 
to the College and reconnect with fellow 
Blue Jays. There are so many ways to 
stay involved with E-town, and the PRIDE 
Program makes it easy!" 

Alicia Dolan '92 
(right) enjoying 
the Class of 1992 
Reunion with 
fellow Reunion 
Planning Com¬ 
mittee and PRIDE 
Program mem¬ 
bers, Eileen O'Donnell '92 (left) and 
Ellen Kleinstuber '92 (middle). 


DONATE: DEVELOPMENT 
VOLUNTEER BRANCH 
Craig Waltman '98 

Member, Class of 1998 Reunion 
Fundraising Committee 

"It has been a great 
experience serving on 
the gift committee for my 
Reunion. Not only has 
it been fun to recon¬ 
nect with classmates, it's 
given me an opportunity to help make a 
tangible impact on the E-town experience 
for current students." 

Philip and Kimberly Wenger P'15 

Cochairs, Parents Cabinet 

"When our son, Phil, 
chose to attend E-town 
we didn't know, then, how 
important the Annual 
Fund was. In a way, it's the 
lifeline of the College be¬ 
cause it provides support for many needs 
such as scholarships, financial aid, build¬ 
ing enhancements, athletics, scholarly 
programs and more. This is one reason we 
cochair the Parents Cabinet for The Fund 
for Parents. We're proud to volunteer and 
support the College in this way and ap¬ 
preciate all of those who contribute along 
with us." 







Join us, and show your PRIDE! 
For more information, contact the 
branch coordinators at 800-877- 
2604 or pride@etown.edu, or visit 
etownalumni.com. 



EMPLOY: CAREER SERVICES 
VOLUNTEER BRANCH 

Carl Marrara '09 

Intern resource 

"[Real-world] learning 
outside of the classroom 
can be just as insight¬ 
ful and enlightening as 
inside. Shaking hands, 
attending meetings and 
simply living the job establishes con¬ 
nections that can jumpstart a career. It's 
imperative that current students and 
alumni unite in their field to open doors 
to professional opportunities. As director 
of government affairs at the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers' Association (PMA), having 
Nick [Clemens] as an intern has been an 
absolute pleasure, and I am thankful that 
the PRIDE Program provides opportuni¬ 
ties for alumni to pay it forward." 



Nick Clemens '13 

Intern 

"The PMA provided me 
with an unforgettable 
internship opportunity, 
where I experienced 
Pennsylvania politics and 
advocacy firsthand. I was 
able to apply what I learned from the 
classroom while also gaining the experi¬ 
ence and familiarity that would help me 
after graduation. I met with important 
political, business and social leaders on 
a daily basis and made connections that 
will help guide me to a successful career 
in public advocacy and business. Need¬ 
less to say, I am thankful for Carl [Marrara] 
and the PRIDE Program for enabling this 
opportunity to happen for me." 
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9 — 11 a.m. 

Office of Admissions Student-Employee 
Alumni Reunion 

Leffler House — Former Office of Admissions 
student employees are invited to drop in. A 




noon 


-3 p.m. 

Raffensperger Alumni House 
- Bring your appetite for this Homecoming 
tradition! Enjoy all-you-care-to-eat Oktoberfest 
fare—featuring Amish Four Grain Pale Ale 
bratwurst and knockwurst; Oktoberfest wings; 

Deutschland sauerkraut; warm Bavarian potato 
salad; Blue Jay kasespatzle; fresh field greens 

with roasted apples, walnuts, blue cheese and apple cider vinaigrette; 
E-town apfelstriidel; Milk Stout chocolate cake and more. Premium 
microbrews are provided by our sponsor, Lancaster Brewing Company. 
Water and soda also will be available. All the while, delight in the sounds 
of live Gypsy Jazz, played by the Rue de la Pompe band featuring Bruce 
Campbell ’76 P’08. Admission is $13; $6.50 for children ages 3-10. Event 
not open to current Elizabethtown students. 
Enjoy Express Check-In by preregistering and paying 
online at www.etownalumni.com. AF 
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ALUMNI 

REUNION 


EM 


Elizabethtown College 


8:30 -11 a.m. 

Business Alumni Reunion 

Room 110, Hoover Center — 

Networking, updates and 
games, oh my! AFS 

9 a.m. _ 

Blue Jays Swim Teams 
vs. Alumni Meet 

Thompson Pool Alumni from the Blue 
Jays swimming programs will suit up against 
members of the current teams. For more 
information, call Athletics at 717-361-1137. 

AFPS 


9 a.m. - 5p.m 

College Store 

Brossman Commons - Get your latest E-town 
swag. AFPS 


10 —11 a.m. 

Study Abroad: A Life-Changing 
Experience 

Brinser Lecture Room, Steinman Center — 
Study Abroad hosts this informative session 
about the College’s international learning 
opportunities. PS 

10:30 a.m. 

Blue Jays Women’s Lacrosse vs. Alumnae 

Wolf Field It’ll be Blue Jays vs. Blue Jays in 
this annual contest. For more information, call 
Athletics at 717-361-1137. AFPS 


10:30 a.m. 

Blue Jays Softball vs. Alumnae/ 

Home Run Derby 

The Nest softball field Feathers will fly at 
this soon-to-be annual tradition. Following the 
game, all are welcome to participate in the 
home run derby—a fundraiser in support of 
Blue Jays softball. For more information, call 
Athletics at 717-361-1137. AFPS 


11 a.m. 

19th Annual Homecoming Parade 
and Homecoming Day Kickoff 

Hickory Lane to Willow Street to Spruce Street 
to College Avenue - Student-constructed floats, 
based on the theme “Road Trips,” will be featured. 
Special parade units include local fire departments 
and alumni who are celebrating Homecoming Day 
class reunions. Following the parade, President Carl 
Strikwerda will officially open the day’s festivities. 
AFPS WATCH LIVE etown.edu/live 



11 a.m. — 2 p.m. 

Homecoming and Family Weekend Brunch 

The Marketplace, Brossman Commons - Tickets, 
available at the door, are $14; $7 for children, ages 
3-10 (cash only). AFPS 

noon 

Blue Jays Field Hockey vs. 

Widener University 

Wolf Field The Blue Jays take on the Widener 
Pride in a Commonwealth Conference matchup. 

AFPS 

ALUMNI CLASS REUNIONS 

Susquehanna Room, Myer Hall 

Class of 1973 
Class of 1978 

By reservation only: www.etownalumni.com 
or call 800-877-2604. A 


Class of 1983 Pre-Reunion Gathering 

Alumni Oktoberfest Party, Raffensperger Alumni 
House - Admission is $12; $6 for children ages 3-10. 
Enjoy Express Check-In by preregistering and paying online at 
www. etownalumni. com. A 


The Vineyard at Grandview 
Wine Tasting Tours 

Departs from Raffensperger Alumni House at noon 
and 1:30 p.m. The Vineyard at Grandview, owned 
and operated by Marilyn ’91 and Larry Kennel P’97 
’99 ’05, Fran (Kennel) ’97 and Steve Kratz, and Sar¬ 
ah (Kennel) and Scott Haines, satisfies your senses 
with samples of first-class wines and with beautiful 
views of meticulously-groomed vines. Learn about 
The Vineyard and the processes used to ensure the 
overall quality of the wines. The Vineyard at Grand¬ 
view — www.thevineyardatgrandview.com—is located 10 
minutes from campus in Mount Joy. Each tour is 1 hour and 
is limited to 30 
people. Shuttle bus 
seats are provided 
on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

AF 


The Vineyard 



noon — 4 p.m. 

Homecoming Fair 

Academic Quad formerly known as “the Midway') 
Food, T-shirts, arts, crafts and knickknacks—If 
Elizabethtown students can think of it, you’ll find 
them selling it. AFPS 


Fall-Themed Family Entertainment Zone 

Academic Quad - Featuring free seasonal activities, 
including pumpkin painting, sand art and bobbing 
for apples. AFPS 



Audience Key A= alumni F= faculty/staff P= parents/family S= students 


Homecoming C Family Weekend #ET0WNH0MEC0MING 


12:30 - 3:30p.m. 

Alumni Concert starring Darren Frehulfer ’10 

Academic Quad formerly known as “the Midway’) — 
Performance by Darren Frehulfer, singer/songwriter/ 
musician and Tate Publishing and Enterprises 
recording artist. Frehulfer’s live performances and 

first commercial 
album, The Old College 
Try , pull influence 
from Jason Mraz, 
Jack Johnson and 
Gavin DeGraw. 

AFPS 

1 p.m. 

Geometries 

Hess Gallery, Zug Memorial Hall - Carl Gombert’s 
work has been described as “absolutely entrancing,” 
while his realist paintings and drawings seek to 
capture the expressions of the human face. AFPS 


NEW 


Paintings Upif 

Lyet Gallery, Leffler Chapel and Performance 
Center - Influenced by growing up during the Great 
Cultural Revolution, Jun-Cheng Liu paints reflections 
of conversations between him and his so-called 
shadow of self. AFPS 

1:30 - 2:30p.m. 

Harmony House 20-Year 
Anniversary Celebration 

530 S. Mount Joy St. - 
Grounded in a service-based 
mission of using music- 
oriented activities to aid 
children and adults, this Student Directed Learning 
Community celebrates two decades of service. AFS 

2 p.m. 

Blue Jays Women’s Soccer vs. Hood College 

Ira R. Herr Field Watch as the official game ball 
is delivered in traditional Homecoming style before 
the women’s soccer game against the Hood College 
Blazers. AFPS 

EC Alumni Peace Fellowship Grubb Student 
Peace Award Presentation 

Brethren Heritage Room, High Library — The 
2014 Paul M. Grubb Jr. Student Peace Award 
will be announced. Also, Jonathan E. Rudy, 
Peacemaker-in-Residence in the Center for Global 
Understanding and Peacemaking, will speak about 
“Peace Building in the Philippine Military: Structural 
Transformation.” AFPS 

2 - 3:30p.m. 

Department of Education Alumni Award 
Ceremony and Reunion 

Room 133, Nicarry Hall The Distinguished 
Alumni Award will be presented to Ryan Billet ’98. 

AF 


NEW 


Tours of the Residence Halls 

Main lounges of each residence hall - Join 
Residence Life staff members for a trip down 
memory lane in your favorite residence halls— 
Brinser, Founders, Myer, Ober, Royer and 
Schlosser—as well as the Hackman Apartments and 
Schreiber Quadrangle townhouses. AFPS 



2 - 4:30p.m. 

Alumni Career Consultation Hours 
with Career Services Staff 

Career Services Suite, Baugher Student Center 
- Career Services staff members are available to 
provide advice and resources. By reservation only: 
email careerservices@etown.edu or call 717-361- 
1206 by Oct. 4. A 

2:30 p.m. 

Fall Choral Showcase and 
Jazz Band Spectacular 

Musser Auditorium, Leffler Chapel and 
Performance Center - Elizabethtown’s finest 
student singers and jazz musicians perform an 
annual extravaganza of sound. AFPS 

Department of Occupational Therapy 
Alumni Awards Ceremony 

Room 360, Esbenshade Wing of the Masters 
Center — The Doris Gordon H’05 Alumni Award 
will be presented to Lori Engle Benner ’76, and 
the Distinguished Young Graduate Award will be 
presented to Emily Kaufflold ’09. AF 

3 p.m. 

Class of 1968 Vineyard at Grandview 
Wine Tasting Tour 

Departs from Raffensperger Alumni House. A 

Division of Art Alumni Reunion and 
Conversation with Artist Jun-Cheng Liu 

Lyet Gallery, Leffler Chapel and Performance 
Center AF 

3 - 3:30p.m. 

Department of Chemistry and 
Biochemistry Alumni Awards Ceremony 

Room 270, Esbenshade Wing of the Masters 
Center — The O.F. Stambaugh Chemistry Alumni 
Award will be presented to Craig Coble ’68. AF 




ALUMNI DEPARTMENT AND 
PROGRAM REUNIONS 

3 - 4p.m. 

Department of Modern Languages 

Fetzer Lounge, First Floor, Wenger Center AF 

3 - 4:30p.m. 

Called To Lead Program 

Center For Student Involvement Lounge, 
Brossman Commons AF 

Department of Biology 

Main Atrium, Masters Center AF 

Department of Communications, 
Featuring a Celebration of Service 

Second Floor, Steinman Center AF 

Department of Mathematical and 
Computer Sciences 

Room 382, Esbenshade Wing of the Masters 
Center AF 

Department of Occupational Therapy 

Room 360, Esbenshade Wing of the Masters 
Center AF 

Department of Engineering and Physics 

Room 184, Esbenshade Wing of the Masters 
Center AF 

Department of Political Science, 
Philosophy and Legal Studies 

Room 201, Nicarry Hall AF 

Department of Psychology 

Room 260, Esbenshade Wing of the Masters 
Center AF 

Department of Religious Studies 

Room 259, Brossman Commons AF 

Department of Social Work 

Room 205, Nicarry Hall AF 

Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology 

Room 212, Nicarry Hall AF 

Division of Theatre and Dance 

Bird Cage Lounge, Baugher Student Center AF 

Office of the Chaplain/Religious Life 

Room 258, Brossman Commons AF 

3:30 - 4:30p.m. 

Department of Chemistry 
and Biochemistry 

Main Atrium, Masters Center AF 

3:45 p.m. 

Division of Music 

Lobby, Leffler Chapel and Performance Center 

AF 
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4 - 4:30p.m. 

Legal Professions Alumni Social 

Room 201, Nicarry Hall AF 



4:30 p.m. 

Blue Jays Men’s Soccer vs. Hood 
C ollege / Homecoming 
Court Presentation 

Ira R. Herr Field 
- Enjoy the official 
game ball delivery 
and the dedication of 
the new scoreboard 
honoring Gene 
Clemens before the 
game. Then, experience 
the excitement of the 
College’s Homecoming 
Court festivities prior to 
the start of the second 
half. AFPS 


5 p.m. 

Class of 1968 Alumni Reunion 

The Black Gryphon Restaurant and Bar, 
Elizabethtown By reservation only: 
www.etownalumni.com or call 800-877-2604 

A 


5- 7p.m. 

Candlelight and Jazz Dinner Buffet 

The Marketplace, Brossman Commons — Delight in 
extraordinary culinary creations while enjoying live Gypsy 
Jazz, played to perfection by the Rue de la Pompe band 
featuring Bruce Campbell ’76 P’08. Tickets, available at 
the door, are SI4; $7 for children, ages 3-10 (cash only). 
AFPS 

6 p.m. 

Class of 1988 Alumni Reunion 

Loxley’s Restaurant, Lancaster, Pa. - By reservation only: 
www.etownalumni.com or call 800-877-2604 A 

“Originals in Oration: Readings 
of Alumni Works” 

Bowers Writers House, 840 College Hill Lane - Original 
writings, spoken by the authors, feature works by some of 
E-town’s most exciting and promising authors. AFPS 

6:30 - 8:30p.m. 

Third Annual Heritage Homecoming Gala 

Susquehanna and Swatara rooms, Myer Hall - Embrace 
cultural diversity through music, food, language and 
entertainment. The Gala is cosponsored by the offices of 
Diversity and International Student Services. This event is 
by invitation only. PS 


11:59p.m. —2 a.m. 

Student Homecoming Dance 

KAVJ Brossman Commons - Sponsored by 
Elizabethtown College Alumni Association and 
Office of Student Activities. S 

8 p.m. 

The Fourth Annual Homecoming 
A Cappella Extravaganza Concert 

Leffler Chapel and Performance Center - 
Experience the a cappella sounds of Melica, 
Phalanx and Vocalign in their brand new 
Homecoming show—complete with special guests! 
Tickets available at the door. AFPS 




10 a.m. 

Catholic Mass 

Bucher Meetinghouse, Young Center AFPS 

10:30 a.m. 

Worship Service 

Elizabethtown Church of the Brethren AFPS 


11 a.m. - 2p.m. 

Family Brunch 

The Marketplace, Brossman Commons 
Tickets, available at the door, are $14; $7 for 
children ages 3-10 (cash only). AFPS 


NEW 


Inaugural Blue Jay 5K Run/Walk 

From Thompson Gymnasium The inaugural Blue Jay 
5K is your opportunity to lace up your shoes and run/ 
walk for a great cause. Proceeds support Elizabethtown 
College’s cross country and track 
and field teams. Register online at 
www.appliedracemgmt.com; $25 
per person through Oct. 19; $30 
per person on Oct. 20. For more 
information, contact Chuck Wells 
’90 at 2athlon@comcast.net. AF 


>»* 










5:30 p.m. 

Campus Worship Service 

Performance Room, Leffler 
Chapel and Performance 
Center AFPS 

6:15 p.m. 

Catholic Mass 

Bucher Meetinghouse, Young Center for Anabaptist 
and Pietist Studies AFPS 




College 
Store 

Shop for the latest in 
E-town merchandise! 

Brossman Commons 

9 a.m. - 5 p.m. Friday and Saturday 

10 a.m. - 1 p.m. Sunday 


"I |f|0/ OFF ENTIRE 
XU /O PURCHASE 

ECAA Alumni Discount Coupon 

This coupon entitles the holder to a 10-percent discount 
on the cost of her/his entire purchase at the College Store. 
Valid only for Elizabethtown College Alumni 
Association members from 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Saturday, 

Oct. 19, 2013. Non-negotiable and non-transferable. 



STAYING OVERNIGHT? 

Make your reservations now! 

Visit www.etown.edu/ about/lodging¬ 
dining, aspx for special rates from area hotels 
and additional lodging options. 


Non-Profit Org. 

US POSTAGE PAID 

Elizabethtown, PA 

Elizabethtown College Permi,N ° 54 
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noon — 5 p.m. 

Parade Float-Building Party 

Elizabethtown Fairgrounds - Call 800-877- 
2604 or email alumni@etown.edu by Oct. 18 to 
register. AFPS 

7 p.m. 

Blue Jays Women’s Volleyball vs. 

Mount Aloysius College 

Thompson Gym — 
The Blue Jays take 
on the Mounties 
of Mount Aloysius 
College in a non¬ 
conference matchup. 
AFPS 



7 - 9p.m. 

Class of 2013 Zero-Year Reunion 

Bube’s Brewery, Mount Joy - By reservation only: 
www.etownalumni.com or call 800-877-2604 A 

7:30 - 9:30p.m. 

Family Dessert Social 

The KAV( Brossman Commons - Kick off 
your weekend with free gourmet desserts 
complemented by tea, punch and flavored coffee! 

PS 

8 p.m. 

Mad Cow Improv Homecoming Show 

Gibble Auditorium, Esbenshade Wing of the 
Masters Center - Laugh ’til you lose it with 
Elizabethtown’s student improv comedy group! 

AFPS 


Audience Key A= alumni F= faculty/staff P= parents/family S= students 
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◄ See inside pages for complete schedule of events 


589-0913 


















































































